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Media Consumption and Girls 
Who Want to Have Fun 


ERIC E. PETERSON 


[.]—This essay explores the nature and function of listening to music from the 
perspective of semiotic phenomenology. Listening to music is a form of media 
consumption, a habitual practice that inscribes social meanings and organizes 
pleasure. The analysis of listening to music occurs 1n the three stages of description, 
definition, and interpretation. The description specifies the lived reality of listening to 
music in a postmodern world. The definition reduces this description to the structures 
of affect that locate audiences and interpretive positions on music. The interpretation 
elucidates the potential for co-optation in pop music. 


A ISSUE in recent research on music 
and youth is the nature and function 
of the audience and audience experience. 
Media research traditions conceptualize 
youth audiences as a phase or stage in 
maturation, as a social movement or 
category for analysis and market 
research, or as a “mass’’ culture consti- 
tuted by their selection of consumer 
goods (Calluori, 1985). These research 
traditions share a vision of media 
audiences as largely passive. When the 
audience does take action, it is usually to 
receive or be affected by media texts, to 
act as a target for market analysts and 
academic researchers, or to select from 
pre-constituted choices prepared for a 
consumer culture. The audience is 
reduced and reified as a subject, over- 
rationalized as media user, and devalued 
as consumer. 

A significant shift in thinking about 
media audiences occurs in the research of 
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subculture theorists (Brake, 1985) and of 
the Centre for Contemporary Cultural 
Studies at the University of Birmingham 
(Hall, Hobson, Lowe, & Willis, 1980; 
Hebdige, 1979). Subculture theorists 
argue for a more complex account of 
media and youth audiences. As Brake 
(1985, p. ix) summarizes: “Subcultures 
arise as attempts to resolve collectively 
experienced problems resulting from 
contradictions in the social structure, and 

. they generate a form of collective 
identity from which an individual iden- 
tity can be achieved outside that ascribed 
by class, education, and occupation.” In 
the United States, this analysis has been 
critically examined by Grossberg (1984) 
and extended in his work on rock and 
roll (1986a). Grossberg further disman- 
tles the notion of youth culture and sub- 
culture by theoretically examining the 
practices of rock and roll audiences and 
the ways rock and roll functions in their 
lives. These practices are not “subjective, 
individual, or even social modes of 
decoding but rather the apparatus, the 
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context of determination within which 
both the text and individuals are posi- 
tioned” (Grossberg, 1986b, p. 88). This 
analysis is significant for its theoretical 
focus on the ways popular music 
empowers youth in the politics of 
listening. 

In this essay, I build on Grossberg’s 
work on youth culture and rock and roll 
by empirically exploring the practices 
that define popular music audiences. 
This study extends Grossberg’s analysis 
by showing how semiotic phenomenol- 
ogy lends specificity to theorizing about 
the politics of listening and research on 
rock and roll.' The qualitative analysis 
of a pop hit, Cyndi Lauper’s “Girls Just 
Want To Have Fun,” demonstrates that 
media consumption involves not the pas- 
sive reception, rational use, or market 
selection of a cultural artifact but a poli- 
tics of embodiment and desire. 


MEDIA CONSUMPTION 


The use of consumption to describe 
the practices involved with popular 
music is problematic, not in the least 
because of its use in “mass society” or 
“mass culture” theories (Swingewood, 
1977). Consumption, however, shifts 
attention from how audiences under- 
stand or interpret media products (in the 
form of messages or texts whose mean- 
ings are already constituted) to how 
habitual practices organize media au- 
diences and texts. Such practices are 
ways of making cultural categories and 
meanings visible and stable by marking 
discriminations in time, space, class, sta- 
tus, taste, and so on (Douglas & Isher- 
wood, 1979). Watching television, listen- 
ing to music, and other habitual practices 
are ways of marking and ranking events, 
rituals, and identities. Their importance 
rests in the ways they mark out the social 
order. 
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To consume the products of mass dis- 
tribution is to make sense of our cultural 
life through habitual practices and what 
Bourdieu (1984) calls “distinctions.” 
Grossberg (1983-1984, p.108) provides 
an example of this semiotic function of 
media consumption when he argues that 
the power of a cultural practice such as 
rock and roll “lies not in what it says or 
means but in what it does within its 
culture.”” What rock and roll does is to 
organize pleasure for its audiences by 
marking a boundary between those 
audiences and the rest of society and by 
inscribing internal differences among 
types of rock and roll. These patterns of 
media consumption illustrate what 
Douglas and Isherwood call “strategies 
of exclusion and intrusion.” 

Patterns of consumption leave a cul- 
tural sediment that Douglas and Isher- 
wood rationally reconstruct as a learned 
set of operations, the technology of con- 
sumption. Their cultural analysis draws 
upon interpretive procedures and ac- 
countability methods embedded in every- 
day life, but in order to express “particu- 
lar social problems in the most general 
terms” (p. 202), they eschew questions 
about the organization of pleasure (de- 
sire) and habitual practices. Because 
media consumption involves just such 
questions about pleasure and habitual 
practices that can be examined only in 
specific situations, it challenges the ade- 
quacy of this analysis. In particular, the 
situation of popular music, the taken- 
for-granted, unproblematic status of 
“everyday life,” requires explication. 


POSTMODERNITY AND 
ROCK AND ROLL 


A theoretical argument for the analy- 
sis of popular music in everyday life was 
recently made by Grossberg (1983- 
1984, 1986a, 1986b) with regard to rock 
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and roll. Grossberg argues that the dom- 
inant context of rock and roll is a tempo- 
ral one, postmodernity, rather than a 
sociological context of class, race, gender, 
or ethnic subcultures. In particular, 
Grossberg locates rock and roll in the 
context of growing up after World War 
II. The use of postmodernity in this case, 
and by other social theorists, is an 
attempt to describe contemporary exis- 
tence and the changing relationship 
between culture and society. The discus- 
sions in social theory on the nature of 
modernity and postmodernity parallel 
earlier discussions in the arts about 
modernism and postmodernism.” 

Initially framed within the fields of art 
and literary criticism, postmodernism was 
seen as the result of the erosion of the arts 
by a mass or media society. Modernist 
literature, for example that of Joyce and 
Proust, was new and shocking because it 
violated the norms of bourgeois culture. 
Artistic production was set apart from, 
and often in opposition to, everyday life. 
Under the aegis of a media society, how- 
ever, what was shocking and new became 
commonplace and mundane. Consumer 
culture incorporated aspects of modernist 
art, thus blurring the division between 
high culture and popular culture. Fur- 
thermore, as modernist art became part of 
the canon of classics studied in schools 
and featured in museums, contemporary 
artists turned to popular culture, a turn 
leading to “the merging of commercial 
and artistic image production and an 
abolition of traditional boundaries be- 
tween image and its real-life referent, 
between past and present, between char- 
acter and performance, between man- 
nered art and stylized life” (Aufderheide, 
1986, p. 58). 

The postmodern relocation of art 
leaves problematic its social and political 
status. Witness, for example, a recent 
issue of the Journal of Communication 
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Inquiry (Winter, 1986) and the debate 
over the political status of MTV (Music 
Television) and its liberating potential 
for viewers. M'T'V combines and re- 
shapes aesthetic genres, video art, adver- 
tising, and television and music produc- 
tion techniques in a commercial form 
that suggests both strategic opposition to 
and conservative affirmation of domi- 
nant culture. The oppositional and con- 
servative potential of watching MTV 
cannot be specified through a critique of 
its style or the experience it engenders 
alone. Watching MT'V is not a uniform 
or homogeneous practice in everyday 
life. Only by examining how MTV 
functions within a particular historical 
context of other practices can we discover 
its political value. 

Conceptualizing contemporary exis- 
tence as postmodern locates the vague 
and general notion of everyday life in the 
specific time period of the post-war era. 
Furthermore, postmodernity can be em- 
pirically investigated as the practices that 
constitute the social order of that time 
period. Postmodernity, to follow Gross- 
berg’s (1983-1984, p. 107) formulation, 
is “not merely an experience or a repre- 
sentation of experience; it is above all a 
form of practice by which affective 
alliances are produced, by which other 
practices and events are invested with 
affect.” Rock and roll takes up and 
deconstructs postmodernity by organiz- 
ing affect, the fun and pleasures of the 
music in opposition to the despair of a 
postmodern world. This use of postmod- 
ernity extends Jameson’s (1984) argu- 
ment that the appropriate form of prac- 
tice for postmodern culture is pastiche— 
picking up fragments and parts of late 
capitalist culture in a form emptied of 
any history, style, or depth. As Eagleton 
(1985, p. 60) points out, postmodernism 
is “blankly innocent” and ‘“dehistori- 
cized,” the “dissolution of art into the 
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prevailing forms of commodity produc- 
tion.” Art no longer mirrors life because 
there is nothing there to reflect or repre- 
sent (Peterson, 1983). Everyday life 
itself belongs to the order of the image, of 
fiction, of spectacle (Debord, 1983). 

Postmodernity reveals the bankruptcy 
of ideological representations in every- 
day cultural life. Cultural practices, such 
as rock and roll, empower not because 
they create new identities or revolution- 
ary ideological representations to oppose 
those of the dominant culture, but 
because they articulate “affective al- 
liances” within “the gaps and cracks of 
the hegemony, the points at which mean- 
ing itself collapses into desire and affect” 
(Grossberg, 1983-1984, p. 109). Gross- 
berg proposes a matrix of affective 
alliances based on the ways rock and roll 
differentiates itself from dominant cul- 
ture and by the ways it affirms its exis- 
tence in different affective stances within 
its own culture. Rock and roll produces 
four boundary relations with dominant 
culture based on whether it opposes, 
provides an alternative, seeks indepen- 
dence, or is co-opted by the dominant 
culture. Within its own culture, rock and 
roll articulates and afhrms three subject 
positions by projecting a particular 
structure of affect as visionary, experien- 
tial, or critical. ‘The combination of these 
external and internal boundaries consti- 
tutes a matrix of twelve stances or posi- 
tions that serve as political resources in 
rock and roll. 

The final features of Grossberg’s 
analysis utilized in the following study 
concern the co-optation of cultural prac- 
tices. Eagleton (1985), in his analysis of 
capitalism and postmodernity, points out 
that modernism is a strategy for resisting 
the commodification of art by removing 
art from the everyday world. But by 
resisting co-optation as an exchange 
commodity, the modernist artifact is co- 
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opted as a commodity fetish that is “au- 
tonomous, self-regarding, impenetrable” 
(Eagleton, 1985, p. 67). Postmodernism, 
on the other hand, prefers “impudently 
to preempt this fate than suffer it unwill- 
ingly; only that which is already a com- 
modity can resist commodification” (p. 
68). Grossberg illustrates how both these 
strategies occur in rock and roll. ‘The 
first type of co-optation, the incorpora- 
tion typical of modernism, occurs in the 
differentiation fans make between au- 
thentic and co-opted rock and roll based 
on the affective power of the music or its 
ideological representations. The second 
type of co-optation, the “excorporation”’ 
typical of postmodernism, occurs in the 
appropriation that rock and roll makes 
of hegemonic practices within its own 
culture. By removing and relocating 
aspects of the dominant culture, rock and 
roll temporarily blocks and disrupts that 
culture. Both types of co-optation are 
significant for the following empirical 
study of a popular song, since “pop” is, 
by definition, co-opted rock and roll. 


METHOD 


Grossberg’s analysis of rock and roll 
illustrates the importance of considering 
how cultural practices function within 
the particularity of everyday life. Post- 
modernity, the structuration of affect, 
and co-optation require research that 
can articulate their specificity. Semiotic 
phenomenology provides a theory and 
method that critically investigates the 
communication practices of persons em- 
bedded in particular contexts and rejects 
the “ideal communication situation that 
never exists in sztu’”’ (Lanigan, 1983a, p. 
109). A critical integration of structur- 
alist and phenomenological’ traditions, 
semiotic phenomenology grows out of 
Merleau-Ponty’s (1981) communication 
philosophy as developed by Lanigan 
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(1982, 1984). It provides a rigorous 
method of qualitative research and 
analysis. 

For the purposes of this study, I con- 
sider the method of semiotic phenome- 
nology as consisting of three interroga- 
tive phases or progressive reflections 
(Lanigan, 1983b, 1984, p. 5). The first 
phase of interrogation focuses on the 
typicality of everyday reality as it is lived 
in experience. Reflection on this lived 
experience locates the relation of body- 
subject and world as a temporal and 
spatial directionality or project. In par- 
ticular, this study focuses on the project 
of listening to popular music as a 
habitual practice in the temporal context 
of postmodernity. Habitual practices are 
bodily projects that range from patterns 
of overt physical behavior, such as ways 
of listening to music on the way to school, 
to patterns of interpretive activity evi- 
denced in ways of talking and writing 
about music. The first phase of interro- 
gation is phenomenological in its focus 
on bodily practices and semiotic in that 
these practices are diacritical elements of 
signification systems (de Lauretis, 1984, 
pp. 178-186). Discovery of these signifi- 
cation systems in the lived reality of 
everyday life constitutes a description 
that is a systemic understanding of the 
phenomenon. 

In the second phase of interrogation, 
the systemic understanding of the 
description is subjected to systematic 
analysis. The researcher reflects on the 
description in order to specify the struc- 
ture of lived reality. In this step, ele- 
ments of the description undergo varia- 
tion. Absent elements are taken as 
present and present elements are taken 
as absent. These variations reveal the 
pre-reflective form of lived reality. In 
this case, the pre-reflective form of lis- 
tening to popular music can be seen in 
the tacit knowledge or background prac- 
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tices that audiences use to structure 
affect. The pleasures of listening define 
music audiences and affirm possible sub- 
ject positions or stances. This step of 
analysis reflects the phenomenological 
concern with the structure of affect 
embodied in the posture or positionality 
of a body-subject, and it reflects the 
semiotic concern with the boundary con- 
ditions or constraints that articulate and 
position audience and text. The reduc- 
tion of the description to systematic 
knowledge constitutes a definition of the 
phenomenon. 

The final phase of interrogation 
involves a reflection on the previous two 
phases in order to specify the logic and 
value that unite description and defini- 
tion. This study focuses on the living 
logic embedded in listening habits, habits 
that express both personal history and 
public culture. Habitual practices mark 
personal history as exemplified by 
phrases such as “They’re playing our 
song,’ or “I’m a Springsteen fan.” 
Habitual practices also mark public cul- 
ture as illustrated in such terms as “60’s 
rock and roll,” or “punk.” This logic of 
reversibility where public culture be- 
comes personal history (an audience 
member becomes a fan) and personal 
history becomes public culture (a per- 
former becomes a rock idol) raises ques- 
tions about the value or legitimacy of the 
phenomenon under investigation. Specif- 
ically, how can co-opted practices be 
distinguished from authentic or liberat- 
ing ones? This question recalls both the 
phenomenological focus on sedimented 
(empirical) speech and authentic (exis- 
tential) speech and the semiotic focus on 
dominant, negotiated, and oppositional 
decoding. ‘Thus, the third phase of inter- 
rogation locates the value of social exis- 
tence—at once personal and public—in 
an interpretation of the phenomenon. 
The analysis suggests the potential for 
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co-optation and liberation in the ha- 
bitual practices of listening to pop 
music. 

Thirty-four upper-level undergrad- 
uates (25 female, 9 male) at a mid-sized 
New England university participated in 
the study as part of a course on mass 
communication and human interaction 
in the spring of 1985. 

Each participant was asked to compose 
an essay that analyzed Cyndi Lauper’s 
version of Robert Hazard’s “Girls Just 
Want To Have Fun.” At the time of the 
assignment, Lauper’s album She’s So 
Unusual (Portrait) had been in the Top 
30 for more than a year. Lauper had been 
featured on the cover and in articles in 
Rolling Stone, Ms., People, Newsweek, 
and other national magazines. All partici- 
pants were familiar with the song, and 
over half had seen the video version. In 
the essay, participants were asked to 
describe what the song “says and means,” 
how they responded to the song, and to 
interpret the appeal of the song for dif- 
ferent audiences. Participants were in- 
structed to include any information they 
found relevant, whether it be material 
from the album, from the video version, 
interviews, newspaper and magazine 
commentary, or common knowledge. 

All 34 essays were analyzed utilizing 
the three-step method of semiotic phe- 
nomenology. First, in the description all 
significant, non-repetitive statements 
were identified and clustered in groups 
of similar statements (phenomenological 
thematization of the sign). Second, in the 
definition the statements of each cluster 
were reduced to a brief description that 
typifies the statements. The typifications 
suggest three interpretive positions (phe- 
nomenological abstraction of the signi- 
fier). The final step of the analysis, the 
interpretation, was a reflection on the 
series of typifications and interpretive 
positions in terms of their logic and value 
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(phenomenological explication of the 
signified). ‘The focus of the analysis was 
not an attempt to locate the meaning of 
the song, but the specification of how the 
participants’ interpretive procedures uti- 
lize meanings to organize consumption. 
Grossberg (1983-1984, p. 108) argues 
that “rock and roll cannot be approached 
by some textual analysis of its message. 
It is not that rock and roll does not 
produce meaning but rather tha[t] mean- 
ing itself functions in rock and roll to 
organize desire.” The result of the analy- 
sis is a description of the seven themes 
that express the particular structure of 
affective possibilities and interpretive 
positions (the definition) inscribed in 
“Girls Just Want To Have Fun.” Inter- 
pretation of these positions suggests the 
potential for co-optation in pop culture.” 


DESCRIPTION OF THEMES 


Seven themes emerged in the cluster- 
ing of significant statements (step one of 
the procedure). The first four themes 
concern social relations suggested by 
“Girls Just Want To Have Fun,” while 
the last three themes focus on different 
personae or roles described in the state- 
ments. 


Thematic Clusters 


Theme 7: Danceability. Typical state- 
ments in this cluster focus on the song as 
‘‘an easy-going, bee-bopping [sic], dance 
tune. When you are on the dance floor, 
you usually just feel the beat and hear 
Lauper’s high-pitched voice, but never 
really listen to the words, or try to under- 
stand it’s [sic] meaning” (18.2).* Another 
participant writes that the primary qual- 
ities of the song “are the musical ones, 
the fast, regular beat and tempo. The 
pulsating makes the song easy to dance to 
and instills a cheerful, pleasant attitude 
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with the audience” (13.3). Other com- 
ments note the light, carefree rhythm, 
catchy tune, or upbeat tempo. Not all the 
participants regard danceability as a 
positive value. As one participant com- 
ments, “I find popular music boring. 
‘Girls Just Want To Have Fun’ is 
mearly [sic] another example of the 
“Techno-Pop Continum’ [sic]” (27.5). 
Other comments describe the song as 
simplistic, monotonous, repetitive, or 
superficial. 

Theme 2: Fun. The second theme can 
be seen as an extension or complement to 
the first theme: ““The song says, “get up 
and dance; have some fun’” (6.1). For 
most participants, having fun means 
staying out late, talking on the telephone, 
partying after work, and bopping around 
with a “bunch of lively girls.” Having 
fun is contrasted with a life where, as one 
participant writes, “girls just live a nor- 
mal, boring existence, get married, and 
are never heard from again” (24.1). Not 
all the participants envision fun as 
“times of happiness and crazy behavior”’ 
(26.1). One participant writes, “We 
implicitly assume that the girl is spend- 
ing her nights whoring around seeking a 
hedonistic lifestyle with the minimum 
amount of cares” (30.1). Other com- 
ments describe girls who want to have 
fun as boy crazy, whimsical, or even 
promiscuous. 

Theme 3: Freedom. The third theme 
makes explicit the politics of having fun 
that are implicit in the second theme. 
One participant writes that “ “Girls just 
want to have fun’... implies the ques- 
tion, ‘Is that so much to ask?’ ” (4.2). For 
these writers, the very repetition of the 
title and chorus implies that girls are not 
free to have fun, even though “that’s all 
they really want.” Other comments 
reflect popular commentary on the song 
by calling it “an ERA chant” or a “ram- 
bunctious feminist anthem.” These par- 
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ticipants consider the song a reflection on 
women’s oppression that restricts them 
to marriage and motherhood: “They do 
not have the freedom that men have had 
in society” (16.2). In contrast, other par- 
ticipants find that the concern with fun 
““trivializes a woman’s career, and it also 
makes it seem un-womanly to think 
about other things besides having fun” 
(6.1). From this perspective, freedom 
indicates a lack of responsibility, a lack 
of “incentive to strive for acheivements 
[sic]” (30.1). The song is frivolous and 
unrealistic. 

Theme 4: Rebellion. ‘The fourth 
theme raises the question of how free- 
dom or liberation is achieved. Partici- 
pants raise this question in the form of a 
brief narrative. For example: “The first 
few times I heard it, I assumed it was a 
cutesy song about a girl complaining that 
she wanted to have fun, but her parents 
wouldn’t let her” (8.2). Another partici- 
pant writes, “The lyrics represent a typi- 
cal story of a daughter|’|s rebellion 
against her parents by staying out all 
night, talking on the phone a lot, and, 
generally, having a good time” (7.1). 
The song speaks of rebellion against 
parental control, the older generation, 
social or class constraints, stereotypes of 
women, “working life and relationships 
with boys” (22.2). Rebellion, in these 
cases, 1s seen as typical of “young girls” 
who must confront adults and the double 
standards of a sexist society. The “older 
generation, by and large, can not under- 
stand our ‘carefree’ lifestyles of today” 
(14.1). While most participants speak of 
rebellion, a few also characterize this 
rebellion as complaining, whining, or 
immature and irresponsible, a “fantasy 
of youth” (33.2). 

Theme 5: Performer (The Lauper 
Persona). The first four themes cannot 
be separated or explained apart from the 
Cyndi Lauper persona. For most of the 
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participants, Cyndi Lauper personifies 
their thematic statements about rebel- 
lion, freedom, fun, and dancing. “Cyndi 
Lauper is a rebel, and this is what her 
song is asking women to be” (26.2). She 
is “determined to live her life to the 
fullest by doing her own thing and refus- 
ing to get caught up in the roles of 
society” (32.1). She is seen as an individ- 
ual, a free spirit, a rebel. Comments 
about Lauper’s persona often refer to the 
video version of the song or her “public 
image.” As a participant states, “Her 
very appearance of wild clothle]s and 
frizzy hair, combined with a fa[l]se 
squeeky [sic] voice confirmed the title of 
her album, She’s So Unusual’ (27.1). 
Other references to the video and the 
Lauper persona are more cynical. “The 
song and the video are fun. They’re fun 
to watch and fun to hear. Cyndi 
Lauper’s having fun, the girls in the 
video are having fun, money is being 
made, everyone is having fun” (30.2). 
Others see Lauper’s image as clown-like, 
‘the Betty Boop of the 1980’s” (16.3), or 
a promotional stunt. 

Theme 6: Audience/Youth. Cyndi 
Lauper’s persona is taken as symbolic of 
the audience’s ideals. “Cyndi Lauper is 
representing the majority of teeny-bop- 
pers out in the world today. Her songs 
say what these teenagers are feeling” 
(34.1). Participants find the song 
appeals to young teens or adolescents 
rather than their own age group (19-21 
year-olds), “as I found out in my own 
household where my brothers and sisters 
were into the pop music craze whereas | 
was listening to oldies but goodies” 
(27.1). And when the participants 
include themselves in the audience, they 
modify or interpret their interest. 
“Cyndi Lauper portrays a character 
many of us may admire but know is 
irrational” (22.3). Or, the song is valued 
for its “message” (e.g., feminist) rather 
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than its musical simplicity. Or, its musi- 
cal simplicity may be valued (e.g., for 
dancing) and its message trivialized: 
“This type of pop music .. . has no real 
worth besides to tap one’s foot to” (18.3). 
The older generation (over 30) is not 
included in the audience unless “they 
have young children, otherwise they pro- 
ba[b]ly listen to ‘their’ radio station 
which may not even play Cyndi Laup- 
er’s songs” (14.2). 

Theme 7: Critic (Meaningfulness). 
The final cluster takes a more reflective 
stance on the subject positioning that 
occurs in the previous two themes on 
performer and audience. While a reflec- 
tive stance is undoubtedly due in part to 
the nature of the task given the partici- 
pants, I would also argue that most rock 
and roll fans function as their own popu- 
lar music critics. Examples of this criti- 
cal perspective occur in descriptions of 
the music. Writers compare Cyndi 
Lauper’s music to other types of music as 
a way of clarifying their descriptions and 
Judgments. The music is seen as “sim- 
plistic in nature... much like the very 
danc|e|able women|’|s rock groups of the 
early days of Rock and Roll such as The 
Angels and The Shangri-Las” (27.1). 
Or the lyrics are contrasted with the 
“great stars of the sixties such as Bob 
Dylan and Joan Baez” (27.5). And 
Cyndi Lauper “can be seen in sharp 
contrast to the feminist song leader of the 
1970’s, Helen Reddy. ‘Iam Woman’ is a 
far cry from ‘Girls Just Want To Have 
Fun” (16.3). Such critical comments 
are often used as a means for classifying 
or dismissing the song. To take just one 
example: “the musical arrangement ... 
follows an A-A’-B-A’-B binary pattern, 
which has been a standard in American 
popular music for over a century” (16.1). 
Other participants classify it as “a party 
song ... whenever this song is played at 
a party, people just automatically begin 
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dancing and the women loudly sing the 
lines about girls wanting to have fun” 
(19.3-4). Another participant writes, 
‘My friends and I have adopted this 
song as our theme song. We play it 
whenever we're getting rowdy. It makes 
us want to get up and dance on the 
furniture” (28.3). It is important to note 
that most participants also qualify their 
analysis with regard to how they listen 
and to other possible analyses. For 
example, “I usually do not listen intently 
to the words and try to figure out what 
the song implies. Rather, I listen to 
music because I like the beat” (9.3). 
Several participants comment that their 
responses are “just one interpretation” 
out of many possibilities. 


DEFINITION AND 
STRUCTURAL REDUCTION 


The seven themes do not exhaust or 
even define the meaning of “Girls Just 
Want To Have Fun.” Rather, the 
themes serve to locate (step two of proce- 
dure) how the participants’ interpretive 
procedures utilitize meaning. ‘The typifi- 
cations indicate that listening to music Is 
a way of creating time (youth) and a way 
of inscribing space in social identities 
(subject positions). These typifications 
serve as vectors for marking out an inter- 
pretive position that distinguishes “us” 
from “them” as well as from other 
youth. 


Typifications 


The first four themes of danceability, 
fun, freedom, and rebellion mark bound- 
aries by which participants differentiate 
rock and roll consumption from other 
cultural forms. ‘The theme of danceabilt- 
ty, whether light or trivial, marks the 
co-optation of rock and roll in the service 
of pleasure that is distinct from other 
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more serious forms of music consump- 
tion. The theme of fun marks the possi- 
bility of refuge or escape in pleasure and 
secures independence from a normaliz- 
ing culture that bifurcates leisure and 
work. The third theme of freedom marks 
an alternative organization of pleasure 
and implicitly questions women’s status, 
whether oppressed or irresponsible. The 
fourth theme of rebel/zon turns the possi- 
bility of freedom into a challenge to the 
status quo and marks opposition as the 
pleasure of difference or deviance. 

The last three themes inscribe dif- 
ferent subject positions for youth as per- 
former, audience, and critic. Cyndi 
Lauper, as performer, projects a vision of 
individualism. She is a free spirit or rebel 
that women can become through the 
practice of a particular style or aesthetic 
sensibility. While the possibilities for 
audience are more diverse, in every 
instance “youth” marks the affirmation 
of audience experience and the pleasure 
of consuming rock and roll as part of a 
temporal community of teeny-boppers, 
teens, or “the oldies but goodies crowd.” 
The last theme of critic rejects both 
performer and audience positions as 
temporary or artificial poses. The critic 
considers all subject positions open to 
critique. 


Interpretive Positions 


The seven themes locate how the par- 
ticipants’ interpretive procedures utilize 
meaning in the practice of media con- 
sumption. The participants’ interpretive 
procedures are not reducible to an oppo- 
sition of positive and negative evalua- 
tions. The structural reduction of themes 
should not be read as a simple alignment 
of values into interpretive categories or 
lists of synonyms. Nor should the reduc- 
tion be interpreted as a type of restaurant 
menu where participants choose either a 
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positive or negative valuation from each 
thematic cluster. Rather, the partici- 
pants constitute their interpretive choices 
by taking apart the thematic descriptions 
and combining both positive and nega- 
tive valuations from several clusters as 
well as from within one cluster. The 
participants utilize meaning as a way of 
constituting or constructing an interpre- 
tation, a way of inscribing a nexus of 
possibilities. An interpretive position is 
organized by deconstructing differential, 
possible meanings rather than by select- 
ing or adding together meaningful 
elements external to the context of 
experience. 

The participants’ reading of “Girls Just 
Want to Have Fun” produces three such 
interpretive positions: liberal individualist, 
liberal feminist, and teeny-bopper. In 
reading these descriptions it is important to 
recall that interpretive positions are not 
uniform, unitary, or homogeneous; they 
are fragmentary, contradictory, even 
schizophrenic. Their contradictory nature 
is evident when participant experience is 
taken as private (liberal individualist), 
when participants identify with political 
commitments in order to reject or ridicule 
them (liberal feminist), or when partici- 
pants identify themselves as an audience 
and then define that audience to be made 
up of teeny-boppers, a definition that con- 
tradicts their membership. 

Liberal Individualist. The interpretive 
position of liberal individualist empha- 
sizes the intersection of two thematic 
clusters: fun and audience/youth. This 
interpretive position takes fun as the 
raison d’etre of youth. If the song has a 
meaning, it is to “have fun.”” And, more 
importantly, just listening to the song 
produces a type of fun that distinguishes 
rock and roll audiences from the rest of 
society. The older generation may do 
what it wishes as long as it does not 
intrude on audience/youth pleasure. 
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This interpretive position is similar to 
the affective stance Grossberg (1983- 
1984, p. 112) identifies as “experiential- 
independent”’ in his grid of twelve possi- 
ble stances. I have employed the label of 
liberal individualist for this particular 
faction of youth culture in order to 
emphasize its connections with the liber- 
tarian heritage of “‘life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness” that surfaces in 
‘just wanting to have fun.” The the- 
matic possibilities of freedom and rebel- 
lion are peripheral or forced readings for 
the liberal individualist. Pleasure is an 
individual experience to which each 
youth is entitled. The contradictions of 
youth as a community of individuals are 
not explored but lived as independent of 
other affective possibilities. 

Liberal Feminist. A liberal feminist 
reading locates the organization of plea- 
sure in the context of a dominant culture. 
This interpretive position stresses the 
intersection of freedom and critic the- 
matic clusters. Rock and roll affirms 
resistance to cultural oppression by 
investing pleasure with political conse- 
quences. “Having fun” is not merely an 
independent experience but a way of 
redefining the organization of pleasure 
around female desire. ‘This interpretive 
position corresponds to the affective 
stance Grossberg identifies as “alterna- 
tive-critical.” The label of liberal femi- 
nist suggests the possibility of other femi- 
nist readings. For example, a socialist or 
Marxist feminist reading would shift the 
point of intersection from freedom to 
rebellion and take an oppositional rather 
than alternative stance. A radical femi- 
nist reading, to take another possibility, 
would shift the point of intersection from 
critic to performer and emphasize an 
alternate vision of woman-defined plea- 
sure. These different readings help 
explain why a feminist position may 
affirm the song as an anthem (a liberal 
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feminist position) or dismiss it as sim- 
plistic and trivial (a socialist or radical 
feminist position). 

Teeny-Bopper. The third interpretive 
position emphasizes the intersection of 
danceability and audience thematic clus- 
ters. For the teeny-bopper (defined by 
participants as 8-13 years of age), rock 
and roll gains its significance in relation 
to other practices such as dancing, talk- 
ing with other girls, and dreaming of 
romance. As Frith (1981, p. 231) points 
out, music “is a way of managing the 
sexual and emotional tensions implicit in 
a girl’s role: it both expresses them and 
offers a release.”’ Dancing, bopping, and 
having fun are what teeny-boppers 
insert between their lives as children/ 
domestic labor and “working” wives/ 
domestic labor. This temporary respite 
from work reflects sexual politics in that 
leisure and the organization of pleasure 
function as “career” preparation for 
marriage (Coward, 1985; McRobbie, 
1983; Winship, 1980). This interpretive 
position corresponds to the affective 
stance Grossberg labels ‘‘co-opted- 
experiential.” “Teeny-bopper music is 
rejected by older rock fans, as Grossberg 
(1983-1984, p. 116) points out, “because 
it apparently reduces rock and roll to 
mere teenage fun. And since being a 
teenager is a normal stage in growing up, 
both the despair and the pleasure of 
rock and roll are something one will 
outgrow.” 


INTERPRETATION: ON 
CO-OPTATION 


The final phase of analysis (step three 
of procedure) focuses on the value of 
listening practices. In particular, the 
charge that teeny-bop is co-opted or less 
authentic deserves further investigation. 
Following Grossberg, we can distinguish 
between two types of consumption prac- 
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tices, incorporation and excorporation. 
Incorporation reflects the traditional 
critical concern with co-optation, that is, 
particular cases of exploitation and 
power by which audiences differentiate 
themselves. In this case, rock and roll 
serves as a commodity that can be zncor- 
porated in dominant media culture as a 
type of cultural practice. Different fac- 
tions of the audience attempt, with vary- 
ing degrees of success, to incorporate 
“Girls Just Want To Have Fun.” One 
obvious incorporation by participants in 
the study is the response that while “girls 
just want to have fun, boys just want to 
have sex.” ‘This comment serves both as 
an accurate description of teenage cul- 
ture where girls are interested in 
romance and boys in sex and as a way to 
trivialize girls’ experience. A similar, 
though less successful, effort is posed by 
Girls Just Want To Have Fun: The 
Movie. The movie exploits the song’s 
popularity by reworking the narrative 
perspective so that it appeals to a male 
audience. In the movie girls want to have 
fun as a way of competing for boys’ 
attention rather than for their own 
pleasure. 

A final example of the practice of 
incorporation occurs in the selection of 
Lauper as a 1984 “Woman of the Year” 
for Ms. magazine. Locating Lauper 
within feminism aids the identification of 
youth with the goals of liberal feminism 
and counters arguments that feminism is 
merely a fad of the 1960s or that femi- 
nists are “bitchy” and “no fun.” The 
mixed success of this normative and nor- 
malizing strategy is reflected in subse- 
quent letters to the editor (Letters from 
readers, 1985, p. 5): one reader writes of 
her five-year-old daughter’s use of 
Lauper’s photograph on a pin she wears, 
another reader placed GJWTHF (Girls 
Just Want To Have Fun) on literature 
in her campaign for the New Hampshire 
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House of Representatives, and a third 
reader is baffled by the selection and is 
unconvinced that the song does anything 
more than trivialize women. These 
responses illustrate that co-optation is 
not a simplistic distinction imposed by a 
dominant culture on unwilling masses, 
but a distinction made by diverse 
audience factions that constitute that cul- 
ture. Just as older rock and roll fans 
dismiss teeny-bop as co-opted music, so 
too do feminists dismiss Lauper as co- 
opted popular culture. 

A second type of consumption practice 
concerns excorporation and the way 
audiences deconstruct aspects of hege- 
monic cultural practices in order to make 
distinctions in rock and roll. By this 
practice, audiences counter the tendency 
of dominant culture to incorporate youth 
culture and co-opt the affective power of 
rock and roll. The practice of excorpora- 
tion functions as audience resistance to 
dominant culture. Teeny-boppers, for 
example, participate in dominant culture 
to the extent that their music incorpo- 
rates rock and roll as a media commod- 
ity. The affective power and ideological 
representations of teeny-bop serve to cre- 
ate a “bedroom culture” of romance 
(Frith, 1981) that emphasizes consump- 
tion patterns articulated by teen maga- 
zines, dances, clothing styles, etc. At the 
same time, however, “Girls Just Want 
To Have Fun” illustrates the potential 
for teeny-bop to excorporate already 
existent cultural meanings and relocate 
them within girls’ lives. This fusion of 
teeny-bop and liberal feminism exploits 
the contradictions of teenage media con- 
sumption and the pop experience of time 
(Frith, 1986, p. 75). That is, teeny-bop 
gives girls a way of marking out their 
own culture by enlarging “women’s 
time” (Kristeva, 1982). Yet it also objec- 
tifies and marginalizes that culture by 
playing out dominant ideological repre- 
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sentations of girls’ culture. In terms of 
the song’s lyrics, this contradiction 
emerges in the movement between the 
first person narration of the stanzas (e.g., 
‘‘T come home in the morning light’’) and 
the third person narration of the chorus 
(e.g., “Girls just want to have fun/ 
That’s all they really want”). 

The fusion of teeny-bop with femi- 
nism appears weak when analysis 
focuses on the ideological representations 
affected by the music or Lauper’s per- 
sona. Participants in the study, however, 
note one clear way their consumption 
practices are gender marked: girls will 
sing or yell the song alone or in groups 
while boys will not without marking it in 
some way as a parody. “Girls Just Want 
To Have Fun” opens up or enables girls 
to speak in male-defined public spaces 
such as dances or parties.” Thus, even if 
the content of the music is not feminist, 
the practice of consumption serves to 
block male dominance. Nevertheless, we 
should not overestimate the affective 
power of one song within the entire rock 
and roll apparatus, nor should we under- 
estimate the extent to which the previous 
examples of incorporation counter and 
co-opt this possibility. This practice of 
excorporation suggests the potential for 
rock and roll to block dominant cultural 
practices and to shift the ideological defi- 
nition and affective power of girls’ media 
consumption from romance to fun. 

A final implication concerns the poli- 
tics of media consumption in mass com- 
munication research. Just as rock and 
roll fans dismiss teeny-bop as trivial, so 
too communication researchers may dis- 
miss some types of research as insignif- 
icant. Frith (1981) points out that re- 
search on rock and roll suffers from this 
very problem. And research on teeny- 
boppers is doubly devalued: not only is it 
research on rock and roll, it also focuses 
on a marginal audience faction. One way 
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of countering this type of co-optation is 
excorporation. In this case a fusion of 
feminist theory and mass communication 
research can open up research on rock 
and roll the way a similar fusion opened 
up research on soap operas and romance 
novels (McCormack, 1983; Modleski, 
1982; Radway, 1984). Considering tee- 
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to interrogate both media consumption 
and the ways research articulates its 
subject and its subject matter. ‘Thus, to 
understand “girls who want to have fun” 
and the nature of mass communication, 
empirical research that is critically 
reflexive and politically engaged must 
inform our analysis of consumption. LU 


ny-bop as a significant research topic is 


NOTES 


'Semiotic phenomenology, while not the method Grossberg (1986a, p. 70) might prefer, does meet his 
requirements for a method that examines how “cultural practices function within the everyday life of 
real people” (1986b, p. 86). As described below, the method does not simply combine a phenomenology 
of audience with a semiotic decoding of texts. Rather, it is a critical integration and transformation of 
two research traditions. Thus, I accept Grossberg’s aim of “fan adequate practical understanding” 
(1986a, p. 70) but differ as to the empirical method required to arrive at that understanding. 


*For a general introduction to the issues surrounding the debate on postmodernism, see the 
anthologies edited by Arac (1986) and Foster (1983). 


*The analysis was checked in two ways. First, each participant was given a preliminary version of the 
thematic description and was asked for comments. Second, a parallel thematic analysis was conducted 
by eight researchers on a partial selection of the essays. I thank Cara Barter, Wendy Hajjar, Deanna 
Hall, Lee Hodgin, Lisa Sklamm, C. Celeste Sulliman, Melissa Swanagan, and Mara Winston for their 
help with this analysis. 


*The coding system indicates participant (number 18) and page (2) of narrative text. 


°A fictional account of a “dancing party” by Mary Gordon (1986) provides further documentation of 
this phenomenon and suggests the political dimensions of co-optation and differentiation of audience by 
age. In this short story, women of different age groups begin dancing—excluding men—when the song 
“Girls” is played. Their creation of a non-male defined space is short-lived, however, as two of the older 
women (who cannot bear the men’s unhappiness) break the circle of women to include the men. 
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